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nasal ania to whom all payments are to be made. | there. As I was careful to keep m the light, I 
came to see the kingdom rent from Saul, and 
seinen eimai given to David ; though there was a long war 

ee es between the house of Saul, and the house of 
James Dickinson, of Cumberland, was born in| David, yet as | kept my eye unto the Lord, I 
the year 1059. His parents, Matthew and Jane | came to see the house of Saul grow weaker and 
Dickinson, being convinced of the principles of | weaker, and the house of David to grow stronger 
Friends, educated him in the way of truth; and|and stronger. Yet many were the days of 
the Lord, by his power, reached him when very| mourning and nights of sorrow my soul went 
young, and often his heart was broken into true | under, that I may say it was the day of Jacob’s 
tenderness, so that many times he had a secret | trouble, and of Joseph’s affliction. 





Many times 


delight in being inwardly retired to feel the vir-| 1 cried unto the Lord, O that I had a cave in 
tue thereof, which was the cause of true gladness | the ground, that I might mourn out my days, 
to his parents, whose delight was in the enjoy-|that in the end I might find peace with thee. 
ment of the Lord’s presence. They were good In those deep afflictions and exercises, the Lord 
examples to their children, educating them in| was very near, and often mixed mercy with 


the way of righteousness, often exhorting them | judgment, so that my soul began to delight to 


with tears to fear the Lord. {wait upon him in the way of his judgment, 
The following account of the first moving of | seeing it was by the spirit of judgmentand burn- 
of the divine principle, or spirit of Christ, ou his | ing that the filth of the daughter of Sion must 
mind, is extracted froma short journal of his,| be done away. As I kept here, I felt the love 
long since out of print. ‘ My father,” says he, | of God to increase in my soul, which deeply af- 
‘died when I was ten years old, and I not tak-| fected me, and a hunger was increased in my 
ing the counsel of the wise man, viz., to take| heart after the enjoyment of the Lord’s power, 
counsel of my father, which was to mind the| and the operation of it, whether it was in merey 
light or measure of grace given unto me, my|or judgment, so I knew my faith to be increased 
mind was drawn out after the vain plays,| in the sufficiency of the power of God; then 1 
customs, and evil worships of the world, in which | saw it was good for me that I was afflicted, for 
state I continued some time. Yet the Lord, by | before I was afflicted [ went astray.’ I found, 
his power did many times reach my heart, and,|as David said, ‘ his rod and his staff comforted 
by the Spirit of his dear Son, the Lord Jesus| me ;’ and the Lord did often overcome jme with 
Christ, reproved me for my vain conversation ;/| his love.” 
many times calling me to return to him, from| When about eighteen years of age, he was 
whom I had gone astray ; whose power in some| first concerned to bear a public testimony. 
measure [ had felt to tender my heart. But [| ‘Great,’ says he, “then was my exercise. See- 
not minding to turn at the reproofs of wisdom, | ing the work to be very weighty, and looking at 
but going on in rebellion against his blessed | my own weakness, made me unwilling to give up 
spirit, ran, as with a multitude, to do evil, into} to answer the Lord’s requirings. But the Lord, 
wildness and vanity, until the Lord in his mercy | in his great love filled my soul with the emana- 
did visit my soul by his righteous judgments, | tions of his power, which strengthened and en- 
and thereby turncd my mirth into mourning, | couraged me, that I was made willing to give up 
and joy into heaviness, and deep sorrow was my | in obedience to bis divine will. In great dread 
portion. and fear I stood up and bore a public testimony 
“Being warned to repent and turn to the Lord,! in our own mecting, warning Friends to be more 
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inward and faithful to the manifestations of his 
light and grace in their souls ; and after I had 
answered the requirings of the Lord, I found | 
great peace flowing in my soul; which so pre- | 
vailed upon my spirit, that I was bowed down | 
under the sense of the Lord’s goodness, and the 

weight of the exercise which I had felt upon me | 
was removed.” 

He visited Ireland twelve times, and was three | 
times in America, once in Tolland and Germany, | 
and labored much in his native country of Eng- | 
land, and many were convinced through his min- 
istry. He was very tender to the youth, a nur- 
sing father to the least, and full of charity to all | 
rightly anointed, yet not hasty to join with for- | 
ward spirits. Ile was also careful not to join in | 
party, but was greatly concerned for the promo- | 
tion of truth. 

About a year before his death he was struck 
with the palsy, which deprived him of the use | 
of one side, and his speech was in a great mea- 
sure taken from him ; yet he seemed to surmount | 
the decays of expiring nature, and in a sweet 
and heavenly disposition intimated his day’s 
work was done, and that God whom he had 
served was still with kim, and that he had eyi- 
dence of peace and future felicity sealed upon his | 
soul, and was only waiting to be removed; but 
was fully resigned unto the Lord, to wait his 
time. 

Toa friend who visited him, he expressed 
himself to the following purport: “ Ihave served | 
the Lord and his truth in my generation, and | 
now I feel the blessed reward thereof. The ac- | 
cuser of the brethren is cast down as to me, and 
my peace with God is sealed forever.” 

He departed this life on the 6th of the Third 
month, QO. 8., 1741, and was buried the 8th of 
the same, aged about cighty-three and a minister 
sixty-five years. 








“In these days of much polemical discussion, | 
of various clashing opinions, and I fear of no 
little bitterness of spirit among the professed 
tollowers of Jesus, it is well for us to om) 
that in the Scripture his example is preseated to | 
us with an especial reference to love and union, | 
humility and condescension; patience and for- 
bearance. ‘If I then, your Lord and master, 
nave washed your feet, ye ought also to wash 
yne another’s feet. For l have given youan ex- 
ample, that ye should do, as I have done to you.’ 
‘This is my commandment that ye love one 
mother.’ It is of the highest importance to the 
eause of true religion, that all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ should keep the watch over their 
»wn spirit, and pray for ability to fulfil these in- 
junctions. In order to this, let us cultivate a 
sense of our ignorance and weakness, and dwell 
in deep humility before God. Let us be more 
ready to cast the beam out of our own eye, than 
to attempt to extract the mote out of a brother’s 
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eyee And while we adhere with unalterable 


firmness to the truth as it isin Jesus, let our 


religion be the religion of principle, rather than 
of opinion ; of the heart, rather than of the head.” 
J. J. GuRNEY. 





EARLY PIETY—NO. XXXIII. 

Rcbecea Shewell, daughter of Edward and 
Sarah Shewell, of Cumberland in Surry, was a 
child adorned with meekness, innocence, and 
humility ; dutiful to her parents, and affectionate 
to her brothers and sisters; a lover of the ser- 
vanis of Christ, foud of reading the Holy Scrip. 
tures, and often so tendered in reading them, 
that those who were present and heard her, were 
edified by it. 

Being taken with an illness, which continued 
for 12 mouths, she bore it with much patience 
aud resignation of mind. She was not confined 
to her chamber more than about three weeks ; in 
which season she told her mother that she be- 
lieved she should die, and requested her to pray 


| for her; which her mother being enabled to do, 


A few 


it seemed much to relieve her mind. 


| days after, she said, I have often been desirous 


of recovering; but I find desires will not do, I 
must have patience; and expressed her thankful- 
ness to her sisters for their tender care over her; 
and said, ‘Oh that I could keep from groaning, 
that it might not make them uneasy.’ She sig- 
nified her apprehensions that her complaint in- 
creased : not that she wished to live, but it was 
a fear that she should not obtain future bliss. One 
time some remarks being made to her on the plea- 


| sing things of this world, and what she might enjoy, 
| she answered, ‘I have no desire for these things. 
| had rather die and go to Christ.’ 
| frequent in prayer by herself, and often wished 


She was 


to be left alone, and the curtains to be drawn 


jabout her. Her sister observing her to be in 


inuch pain, asked her to take something; she 
answered, that none of these things would do 
her any good ; but it being observed, the Lord 
could do her good, she answered, ‘IIe can, but 
none of these things can.’ 

Her mother asked her the day before she died, 
if she thought she should die ? She said, ‘ Yes ;’ 
she had rather die than live, but was afraid she 
was not good enough. Ler mother encouraging 
her, intimating that she believed there was a 
mansion prepared for her, the child expressed 
her willingness to go to it, desiring her mother 
to pray for her; and the mother answering, ‘I 
do ; dost thou do it thyself? the child said, ‘1 
do, I do;’ and being asked if it was with outward 
words, she replied very fervently, ‘No, no, in 
my heart.’ She also intimated that she was 
quite easy, and frequently bade them farewell. 
Soon after, her speech failed her; but she ap- 
peared to retain her senses to the last. 

She departed, without sigh or groan, the 17th 
of the 2nd mo. 1777, aged only about eight years. 
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We speak not of these things brethren, because 
ye know them not, but because ye ¢o know them, 
that we together may livein grateful remembrance 
of Ifim who still deals mercifully with the work- 
manship of his hand, ‘ reaping not where he has 
not sown, nor gathering where he has not strewn.”” 
Where is our faith in the many gospel promises 
which declare the infinite love and mercy, as 
well as the justice of our heavenly Father, if we 
falter at the surrounding evidences of the devasta- 
ting power of the love of the world? “To be 
earnally minded is death; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.” It is in unison with 
the spirit of merey to sorrow for those who wil- 
fully turn aside from the pure teachings of the 
spi rit, to live as they list ; thus becoming carnally 
minded ; but shall we, ‘because of the errors of | 
men, doubt the efficacy and power of the ‘nter- 


nal guide to preserve in the path of uprightness ? | 


Nay, though thousands may fall upon the right 
hand, and tens of thousands upon the left, let us 
not mistrust the Trath, in which there is neither 
variableness nor shadow of turning. ‘ Creat 
our Lord, and of great power ; 
is infinite.’ Put not your trust in princes, nor 
in the son of man in whom there is no help; his | 
breath goetl 1 forth, he returneth to the earth. | 
lappy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his | 
help, whose hope is in the Lord.’ 

We regret the waste places which appear in | 
our Ziou, which we feel can only be restored to 
its ancient beauty by individual labor and cul- 
ture, each before his own door; but are we not 


is 


wont to be too much discouraged at the apparent 


neglect of many to heed the ¢ all of the messengers 
sent nt by the great Husbandman to warn us that 
it was “ while men slept that the enemy sowed 
tures’? It is declared in Scripture that “the 
word shall not return void, bat shall accomplish 
that whereunto it is sent.” 

May we not then believe, that though our 
finite vision sees not where the seed 
by the way-side takes root, or we may 
know wher 


never 
‘itreturnsufter many days, asthe bread 


cast upon the waters, yet if our Father directs | 


the hand, the labor will not be in vain. We 
know not how effective the word may have been 


in the heart of our brother, neither can we know | 


what is passing there. The Omniscient being 
only can tell. 
altogether able to carry on his own work, either | 
immediately or instrumentally, as seemeth good | 
unto Him. 


whether rebellious Israel will hear or whether 


they forbear, his garments will not be spotte a 


with their blood. Gird up, then, the loins of 
your minds, ye faint and drooping spirits, the | 
reward is for those who hold out to the end and 
grow not weary of well-doing. 


| 


| been cheered by its path of radiance. 


his understanding 


scattered | 


He sees not as man sees, and is | 


What the servant is called to, is! 
obedience to his command, and if he be faithful, 


““The works of the Lord are great, cought | the hearth, when winter gathers around us? 


out of all that have pleasure therein. His work 
is honorable and glorious, and his righteousness 
endureth forever.’ ¥: 





EXTRACT. 


How beautiful is the setting sun. Long lines 
of golden rays tremble along the horizon; crim- 
son and purple, like the banner of a king, go 
floating up the zenith. Asa benefactor he re- 
tires from the scenes he has blessed, and through 
the calm twilight men tenderly remember him. 

Thus should a good life draw to its close, 
fruitful in benefits, and glowing with reflected 
love, until the evening star hangs out its silver 
erescent. Thus should its westering sunbeams 
be treasured in the grateful hearts which have 


A selfish old age must be of necessity an un- 
happy one. It is an indwelling with losses ; 
lost comeliness, lost vigor, lost pleasure, lost im- 
portance among the bright and swift current of 
moving things. The hopeless search for what is 
departed, depresses the spirits and prepares them 
to partake in the declension that marks the body. 
If whatever brings the mind into bondage must 
' ; imp: air its force ; the decay of memory, of judg. 

ment the adjunct to memory, and of ‘self. respect 
which in a measure depends on both, is more 
| aaey to occur and become palpable among aged 
persons who think principally and permanently 
of themselves. It is cause for thankfulness, if 
‘through the affections, the charities, or the trials 
of life, they have been taught to lower their own 
—— from a world they are socn to leave. 
Salutary and lovely is God’s discipline with those 
whoee long pilgrimage is nearly finished, 
withdrawing the props on which they leaned, 
loosening the heartstrings that were too closely 
or proudly earth-bound, that the soul, ere she 
tries her unfettered wings, may “ spring up and 
‘take strong hold on Him who made her.” * * * 
It is desirable that the lambent light of happi- 
‘ness should beam from the countenance and life 
of those who have long set a good example, thus 
making virtue attractive, and dispelling the 
dread which the young feel of becoming old. Is 
not the parting sun beautiful in a wintry land- 
scape? The pure snow-hillocks wear a faint 
rose-crown, and the trees glitter in their frost 
work drapery. 

Does any one ask how this “ house of our 
pilgrimage” may be illuminated, when shadows 
steal around, and, perchance, those that “ look 
' out of the windows are darkened ?” 

Are there not some dwellings which are 
lighted from above? We would fain have a 
| sky- light that shall not fail us; one that we can 
look up to, and be glad. We are not satisfied 
with a cold lustre in memory’s halls, or with a 

solitary star-beam. Can we not have a fire on 
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Yes, we will keep love in our hearts while they ; 
beat, that there may be warmth as well as radi- 
snee. Thus, may our day of life draw toward 
its close. At ‘evening time may it be light.” 
In thy light, O Father of cur spirits, may we see 
light ; that walking in love here below, we may 
come at last, in thy good time, to that glorious 
world, where there is no more night, and where 
the sunbeam of love is eternal. L. Hf. S. 


Extracted from “ Memoirs over the Water’ by 
H. D. Maney, of Nashville. 


On the 30th of August, 1854, about eleven 
o'clock, we left the handsome railway station at 
Paris, en route for the city of Geneva. Soon 
after, we passed by the old palace of Fon-| 
tainbleau, traversing a beautiful section of | 
country, whose lovely scenery was varied by groups 
of peasantry, in their dangling white caps, blue | 


music of the sound, as it comes, in sweet and 
mournful accents, floating up the rugged heights. 
Its mellow cadence creeps carcssingly into each 
mountain crevice, and as the silver waves of its 
broken melody reach the ear, they also find their 
way into the still chambers of the heart, and 
awake from its chords a sympathetic strain. 
Many a lonely cross we encounter on the road- 
side, generally commemorating some accident 
which had befallen the traveller at that particu- 
lar spot, and pointing the way-faring wanderer 
to life’s final goal,—his home on high. On 
reaching the summit, we found there, on our left, 
a modest little chapel, surmounted, as usual, by 
the stone cross, and containing within its glass 
doors an image of the Virgin Mary. About nine 
o'clock, we reached the village of Clairvaux, and 
there remained until the next morning, when we 
were again bright and early on our way. 

The cool mountain breeze played upon our 


blouses, and wooden shoes, forming to the eye! cheeks, braced our limbs, and sent a light and 
of an American, a tableau at once novel and pic- | buoyant feeling through our bodies. Our postil- 
turesque. About dusk, passing through a long! lion was a merry lad, who cracked his whip and 
tunnel, we dashed out into mountain scenery, | blew his favorite horn, till echo answered back, 
some of which was truly grand, the dark clouds | as our tough ponies jogged on over hill and dale, 
belting the rock-ribbed sides of the towering| and along the mountain side. At intervals of 
hills, rolling and wreathing like huge serpents | about every ten miles, we would change horses, 


| 


around the lofty crests. But night came on, | 
shutting out the view, and about nine o’clock we | 
reached ‘ Chalons-sur-Saone.” Rested here until 

morning, at the ** Hotel Chevreuil,” and about | 
ten o’clock, A. M., the next day, commenced | 
our journey by post, for the shores of Lake 

Leman. 

Our party, consisting of cight persons, oc- | 
cupied two carriages. All seated, baggage aboard, 
and postillion mounted, when cracking his whip 
with professional gusto, away we rattled over the 


at the ‘ poste-aux-chevaux.” Occasionally, on 
our route, the “ gens d’ armes” would make their 
appearanee, and request the privilege of secing 
our passports. They were, however, invariably 
courteous and polite, and performed their un- 
pleasant duties with much civility, grace, and 


| good-will. 


When about twelve miles from Geneva, we 
stopped to change our horses, and while quictly 
dozing in the “ voiture,” Miss B. tripped up to 
our carriage, and wondered if we were too laz 


stone paved streets of Chalons, and soon were | to get out and take a look at Mont Blane. That 
beyond the farthest borders of the town. The | final word acted like magie on our stupid senses, 
vine-clad hills of sunny France were in all their | and we sprang out at one bound, when, without 
summer beauty, and nature’s bonny smiles lent | the least preparation, that ‘monarch of moun- 
sweet contagion to our hearts. ur spirits were | tains” burst in all its glory on our enraptured 
in finest flow, and lad and lassie received both sight. The broad fair valley of Geneva, with 
merry bow and civil word as we passed them in | its lonely lake, lay quietly reposing at our feet, 
their daily labors. Some few looked sour, and | while rising up, in majesty supreme, from the 
returned not the salutation, construing our civili- | opposite side, Mont Blane towered up above the 
ties, perhaps, as ill-timed pleasantry. But the sky-kissing alpine range, with the golden rays 
great majority either smiled or courtesied, and | of the setting sun gilding his snow-clad crest. 
generally accompanicd the same with some play-| Wood and water, vale and mountain, lent their 


ful remark. ” ° si . . * | several charms, blending in one harmonious 


At about sunset, we commenced our ascent of 
the Jura Mountains, and as lovely a view as ever 
gladdened the captive fancy, while straying 
through the sunlight and shadows of dream-land, 
now greeted our vision, as we slowly wended our 
way up the winding mountain road. Below us 
lay a pretty village, nestling its peaceful head in| 
the valley at our feet, and lo ! as we journey on foot 
up the mountain side, the sweet tones of the 
vesper-bell tell the hour of prayer in the village 
below. We stop, and, lingering, list to the soft 


whole, apicture of grandeur and sublimity which 
no pen ner pencil can portray. That beauteous, 
glorious scene is indelibly fixed—is written with 
a pen of iron on the tablets of our memory. 
Beneath its pure and elevating influence, we in- 
stinctively bared our brow, as though before the 
altar of the Most High, and breathed a silent 
tribute of worship and of prayer to Him who 
‘“‘ holds the earth in the hollow of his hand,” and 
at whose command “the everlasting hills bow 
down their heads.” We gazed long and silently 
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on that scene of wondrous beauty—the white 
crest of the mountain—the blue wave of Leman 
—the green fringe of the valley—the dark shade 
of the forest, and turned regretfully to the im- 
patient call of the postillion. Getting into our 
carriages we went rapidly down the tortuous 
road, passed swiftly through the valley, and soon 
were within the strong walls of Geneva. 


The situation of Geneva is beautiful beyond 
description. Lying just at the foot of the lake of 
the same name, it is divided into three unequal 
parts by the blue waters of the river Rhone, and 


On one side rise the dark, wooded heights of 
Jura, and on the other, tower up in wild disorder 
the snow-clad rugged Alps, as though here the 
fabled giants of antiquity had piled “ Ossa on 
Pelion,” to scale the high battlements of heaven. 
And then in beautiful contrast, beneath the 
dark frowns of the one and the stern solemnity 
of the other, sleep the happy waves of Leman, rest- 
ing like “thesmile of theG Great Spirit’ ‘in the valley | 
below. 


Indeed, the eye that has once drank in the | 
beauty of that scene can never forget it: it will | 
dwell as a holy spell upon his heart, haunting his 
memory like the voice of some wild melody. 


1855.—Before leaving Geneva, we, of course, 
made an excursion up to Chamounie, in order to 
have a nearer glimpse at old Mont Blane. 
miles beyond the walls of the city, we entered 
the kingdom of Sardinia, on whose boundaries | 
our passports must needs be examined, lest the trace 
of our errrant footsteps might here be lost. Such | 
is the passport system of Continental Europe, and 


if necessary, his course arrested, with as much 


of Briareus were ever about him. 
Our road through 
broken and varied lan dscape, whose alternate 
f-atures were lofty mountain and deep ravine 
fruitful valley and fertile plain, dashing ease: de 
and mountain torrent. 
was one fountain which we saw, springing shee 




















Reached the village of St. Martin about noon 
when we 
vehicle, used especially for mountain travel, and 
denominated in the lingo of the country, “ Char- 
a-baues.” Just before St. Maitin’s ripples a 
hold little stream, over whose limped waters is 
thrown a picturesque bridge, where each and 
every traveller pauses to look again on the majesty 
of Mont Blane ; for, from this point, a clear and 
unobstructed view may be had of his huge pro- 
portions. Moving onward, we pass by several 
imivense glaciers, which stretch themselves down 
from the thountain t p, like huge robes of molten 


connected together by various handsome bridges. | 


A few 


8) certain are the clues by which the traveller is | 
attached, that his pathway may be traced, and, | 


precision, as though the eyes of Argus and hands , 


Sardinia led us over a/| 


Particularly ‘beautiful | 


out from the mountain height, and falling in 
comet-like spray upon the rocks below. } 
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silver, rolling from the brawny shoulders of the 
hills, and reach Chamounie about sunset. 

Being in a meditative mood that evening, we 
walked out alone, to look, without interruption, 
upon the grandeur that encompassed us on every 
side. The goddess of the night had not yet 
begun her course through the azure sky, and 
her expectant train were looking eastward for 
her coming. 

Mont Blanc is beautiful, as the last rays of 
the setting sun linger and play upon its summit! 
It is beautiful when the gorgeous day-king, from 
iis rosy couch arising, first greets his unsullied 
brow, kissing away the mists that have gathered 
there, with his ardent rays? But glorious, 
supremely beautiful it is, when the pale mother 
of dreams hath gathered under her sable wings 
the silent earth, and the still spirit of night is 
brooding, like the ghost of an extinguished 
worldabove our globe. We rested in the ‘solemn 
stillness of the hour, under the deep and sombre 
shadows of the great mountain before us, which, 
| lifting its lofty head high into the blue vault of 
| heaven, seemed, with its chaste brow of virgin 
snow, a meet abiding place fur the spirit of its 
| Creator. Pure, proud, and peerless it stood! 
All was silent as the dream of Death, as nature 
| calmly slept beneath the holy watch of the stars. 
Not a single cloud was seen to veil the sacred 
head of earth’s high altar, not a light-winged 
zephyr stirred the slumbering leaves. The 
faint outline of the white mountain top seemed 
‘mingling with the arch of heaven, while the 
| bright stars encircled its brow like a brilliaut 
tiara. 


| Well hath the child of poetry sung— 


| 






** Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned Lim long ago, 

| On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow.”’ 


On the following morning, we had mules 
ordered, and started for Flegere, a lofty point on 
the west side of the Chamounie valley. Our entire 
company seemed most merrily disposed, and 
woman’s silvery laugh blended in sweet accord 
with the hoarser mirth of man, as our sagacious 


r/ animals picked their way along the tortuous 


| mountain-path, making progress, slow, but sure, 
up the toilsome ascent. We met, on our journey 


,| up the mountain, lasses in great profusion, who, 
changed our carriage for a species of | 


with saucers of fruit, and glasses of goats’ milk 
| in their hands, aceost the traveller and invite 
him to refreshment. But, ‘ excelsior” is our 
motto, and still higher we urge on our faithful 
soles. livre we encounter a “clamorous bevy of 
highland maids, and there, under the shadow of 
that tree to the right, reclines a young English- 
|man, adding to the numerous scenes of his 
i sketch-book. At last, we reach our destination, 
but with mountain-beights still towering above 
us. 

Our ambition, however, is satisfied, and so we 
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decline further ascension, well content to rest 
and gaze on the glorious views around, about, 
below, above us: at the sweet little valley, 
economically cultivated, glowing with golden 
grain and deep-green ve dure, far down in the 
chasm below ; on the numberless peaks above 
and around us; and lastly, on the home and 
throne of winter, where, robed in his white man- 
tle, he sits, looking down at summer kneeling at 
his feet. But now we begin our descent, 
laughing, r, aud some chatting, some w walking, with | 
high: and stock in hand, and some quietly sitting 
ou their mules, when hark ! we stop and hold | 
breath, as the first roar of the alpine avalanehe | 
is borne, like | 
The avalanche! the avalanche! 
tongue to eaagee, and our hearts rise and swell | 
with the rushing sound, and only resume their | 
regular beating, as the murmuring echo rolls | 
away, “like dying ¢ thunder on the dist: a wind,”? | 

Reached our hotel in safety, dived heartily, 
mounted our mules, and were off for the famous | 
“ Mer de glace,” situated high up on the east | 
side of the valley. Clambered up the rocky 
pathway, now through the dense shade of the 
pine, and across the fearful track of some former 
avalanche, that with mighty sweep had made 
bare the mountain side. Reached the little! 
rustic hotel, and there leaving our mules, we | 
descended on foot, and clambered over this 
wonderful “ sea of ice,” whose surface is covered 
with stones of immense weight and magnitude, 
brought down from the heights above, and fear- 
fully dangerous with its deep fissures and slippery 
chasms. The huge glaciers glide gradually 
down, through their deep beds in the mountain 
side, to the valley below, as the accumulating 
weight of snow above presses onward the solid, 
glitte ‘ring mass, which, as it reaches the warmer 
atmosphere of the valley, terminates in a moun- 
tain stre:m. Gees ionally, a part breaks away, 
which then oceasions the most destructive of 
avalanches. 

But time fails us to mention the myriad 
wonders here displayed; we can only confide 
them to the keeping of memory. There is pro- 
verbially much humbug in the stories of travel- | 
lers, and, as a general thing, we found it so. But 
in Switzerland there can be no disappointment. 

Reality often far exceeds the utmost anticipa- | 
tion, and you only wonder why more has not been 
said and sung. 

No cramped and disappointed feelings can find 
place in the heart of the traveller, as he j journeys | 
amid the deep and inspiring beauties of the alps. 
The free spirit goes exultingly forth, and wor- 
ships on its bouyant wings, amid the mighty | 
tabernacles of nature. 


some 


muttering thunder, to our ears. 
now leaps from 





“ Knowledge, in all ages of the civilized world, | 
has been prized and coveted. The cloistered 


monk made it of old asubstitute for life’s warm 
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| fering. 
Colonel Perkins, of the city of Boston, gave a 


| world. 


charities, and the philosopher of modern times 
finds in it a more permanent distinction than 
rank or wealth can bestow. The pleasures of 
original thought, of deep research, of high con- 
verse with nature or with art, are a rich reward 
for the perseverance they require.” 





THE LIVING AND THE DEAD; OR, THE EXER- 
CISE OF CHARITY. 


**To do good and to distribute forget not, for with suck saeri- 
fices God is well pleased.” 


Many years ago a distinguished gentleman of 
this city, who had accumulated a large fortune 
by successful mercantile pursuits, and who felt 


| the hand of age gradually pressing upon him, 
| determined that he would accumulate no more, 


and that the surplus of his income beyond the 
liberal expenses of his family, should be devoted 
to charitable objects. He lived for a considerable 
time thereafter; and his days were sweetened 
and brightened by the constant reflection and 
consolation, that he was administering to the re- 
lief of the indigent, the unfortunate and the suf- 
So also a a period not very remote, 


property worth thirty thousand dollars, to be 
devoted to the Buinp. It has ever since been 
in active and useful operation, and is now ge ne- 
rally known as the “ Perkins INSTITUTION.’ 

Another benevolent individual, a citizen of 
Rhode Island, soon after appropriated forty thou- 
sand dollars to an “ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE.” 
This also is in complete and successful operation, 


and has been the means of mitigating much 
human misery. Still more recently, Judge 


Helfenstein, of Pennsylvania, dedicated a very 
valuable Coal Property to the uses of Enuca- 
TION AND THE Poor ; while a case was mentioned 
to us a few days since, in which two ladies of 
this city, who are in affluent circumstances, pre- 
sented a comfortable dwelling house to each of 
three needy deserving friends. 

All these may be referred to, as among the 
practical charities of our country, and as illus- 
trating the wisdom and propriety of GivINe 
WHEN ALIVE, rather than postponing the gene- 
rous work until Death paralyses the hand, and 
it can no longer retain the good things of this 
There are, we rejoice to say, hundreds of 
individuals who recognise the duty of this policy, 
and who are constantly making donations. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars are dis- 
tributedin this way every year, and thus the gener- 
ous and benevolent not only enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of giving, but also that of knowing that their 
| donations are properly disposed of. Kven if un- 
willing to make any ostentatious display, they 
can look on quietly from some secluded corner, 
and concealed from the eyes of the objects relieved 
enjoy the heartfelt pleasure of witnessing the ef- 
fects of that relief. There are, moreover, many 
benevolent spirits, who give quietly, silently, and 
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yet in the most generousmanner. Some striking 
instances of this kind have recently come to our 
knowledge, and although the parties are unknown 
to the public at large, their kindness and benevo- 
lence are not the less effective, while the prayers 
of the many whose desolate homes are brighten- 
ed through their agency, must ascend to heaven 
in their behalf. Far better thus to distribute 
the means at one’s disposal, to relieve e positively | 
and practically, than to clutch the accumulating | 


gold with an avaricious grasp, and part with it! 


only when the spirit shall have passed from the 


body. 


The living charities of the day are the really | 


and truly useful, especially during seasons of ad- 
versity, and when suffering and want are not 
confined to the improvident and the dissolute, 
but penetrate even into the abodes of the frugal 
and the industrious. Philadelphia, we have 
always regarded as among the most philanthropic 


cities of the Union, and this character is like ‘ly | 


to be fully sustained by the events of the present 
winter. ‘The ealls that have been made in be- 
half of the suffering poor, have already been 


responded to promptly and generously, and nota | 
day goes by that other contributions are not an- 
A hope may be indulged, therefore, ' 


nounced. 
that we will escape, toa very considerable extent, 
the severity of the distress which prevails i 


some of the neighboring cities, aud that all “an 


really need aid will be assisted and relieved. 


Heaven cannot but smile upon such a spirit and | 
and however unobtrusively the 
various donations may be sent to the respective 
the givers must 
feel the happy consciousness th: at they have dis- 
charged a sacred duty, and have eas: shown that 
they appreciate the bounties of Providence. It ! 
is right smoreover, that this spirit should be stimu- 
lated and ene ouraged, and that the aged and the 
affluent should be taught not only the folly but the | 
wickedness of hoarding and er asping after they 


such efforts, 


Committees aud Missionaries, 


have “enough and to spare.”” They cannot carry 


their riches “bey ond the grave, and why not add 
as well as 
strengthen their hopes of the future, by the ex- 


to their mental enjoyments, here, 


ercise of some living charity ! 


It has been well observed, that “ the man who 
is possessed of the means of “doing good, and yet 
refrains until he is about to leave this world, in- | 
dicates a want of sufficient knowledge of present 


obligation, or manifests a disposition that can | 
secure him no happiness in this world oranother. 

Dying, while the grasp is still upow the treasure, 
exhibits no trait of active charity, no healthful | 
hope of a blissful future. To give millions then, 


will not confirm the promise of heaven ; : while 


the real philanthropist will let his charity now 
abide, with the assurance that it will never fail 
as a source of delight.’’ These are truths that 
should be pondered thoughtfully at a season 


like this, an with so many men, women and obtained.’”’ 


children, who, if not famishing for bread, at 
least require many of the comforts, if not the 
necessaries of human existence. Whata mockery, 
moreover, to pile heaps upon heaps, after an in- 
dependent pecuniary position is attained, and es- 
pecially if age be stealing on, and if fooblanens 
and infirmity remind and admonish that the 
physical nature is failing, and that death will 
soon summon to another weet —Pa. Inquire 





VALUABLE DISCOVERY OF GUM. 


A few weeks ago we noticed the discovery of 
great fields of gypsum, and great supplies of gun 


arabie, at the head waters of Red Brazos, by the 


expe dition of Captain Marey. Since that period, 
the Washington Star bas pub lished some corres- 
pondence of Thos. L. Drew, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, and Dr. Shumard, physician to 
the expedition, describing the gum. Dr. Shu- 
mard says, in relation to it, “This gum, for 
which [ propose the name of gum mezyuite, is 
believed to oceur in inexhaustible quantities. 
and will no doubt prove a valuable source of 
revenue to the State of Texas, New Mexico and 
the adjacent Indian territory, besides affording 
employment to the different tribes of Indians 
now roving upon the plains, many of whom would 
no doubt be gl: ad to gather and deliver it to the 
different frontier posts for a very small compen- 
| sation. 

“The mezquite tree, from which this gum is 
obtained, is by far the most abundant tree of 
the Plains, covering thousands of miles of the 
surface, and always flourishes most luxuriantly 
‘in elev: ated and dry regions. The gum exudes 
spontaneously in a semi-fluid state from the bark 
of the trunk and branches, and soon hardens by 
exposure to the atmosphere, forming more or 
less rounded and various ly colored masses, each 
weighing from a few grains to several ounces. 
These soon bleach, and whiten upon exposure to 
the light of the sun, finally becoming nearly 
| colorless, semi-transparent, and often filled with 

niinute fissures. Specimens collected from the 
trunks ef the trees were generally found to be 
i less pure and more highly colored than when 
obtained from the branches. 

The gum may be collected during the months 
of July, August and September; but the most 
favorable period for that purpose is in the latter 
part of August, when it may be obtained in the 
greatest abundance, and with but very little 
|trouble. The quantity yiclded by each tree I 
| found to vary from an ounce to three pounds; 
| but incisions in the bark not only greatly facili- 
tate its exudation, but cause the tree to yield a 
much greater amount. As it is, a good hand 
will probably be able to collect from ten to 
twenty pounds in a day. Were incisions Be 
sorted to, probably double the amount m: ay be 
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Mr. Drew says respecting it, ‘ The remarkable 
similarity of taste, appearance, and mucilaginous 
qualities of this gum to that of gum arabic, in- 
duced Dr. Shumard to make some experiments, 
the result of which proving satisfactory, he 
caused some twenty pounds to be gathered, 
which was brought home on his return some ten 
days past. 

Upon diluting one ounce of this gum in two 
ounces of cold water, I had a fine glutinous 


paste, which I have used in sealing envelopes | 


and other packages. I have also caused it to be 
mixed with starch in the application to linen, 


and in both instances have no hesitation in say- | 


ing that it is equal to the article for which it 
must soon besome a popular substitute. In its 
first form, the Indian Department, you will per- 


ceive, is permitted the privilege of its first offi- | 
It will be seen that its adhesive or} 


cial use. 
glutinous qualities cannot be excelled, as I have 
sealed up the box with, and will use it on the 
outward envelope.—Scientific American. 
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The remarks of a young friend on the separa- 
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jatien, are, “now that death has taken off the 
| mask,” no longer strangers? 
| The cultivation of a Christian spirit, and the 
| habit of endeavoring, as far as possible, to place 
ourselves in the position of our brother, feeling 
_as he feels, and awarding to him that sincerity of 
| motive we desire he should attribute to us, is the 
‘disposition that can alone heal the wounds 
already made, and prevent future dissensions. 
The enlightened mind, when viewing the great 
diversity in human character, which is caused 
not only by original difference, but by early 
training and the various influences which aid in 
| moulding it, mourns at the reflection, that a di- 
versity, which in the outward creation is produc- 
tive of so much beauty and harmony, should be 
, the cause of strife and discord among brethren. 
The remedy for this state of things can only be 
found in the influence of a religion stripped of 


all the appendages which human wisdom has 


.| thrown around it, a religion which enables its 


| possessor to manifest his love to God, by the 
love of his brother also. 


tion which divided our Society into two distinct | 


bodies, are worthy the serious consideration of all 


who are concerned to maintain its principles and 
testimonies. 
Although that event may have had its influ- 


ence in awakening lifeless professors to an ex- 


amination of these principles, and the testimonies 
growing out of them, yet it cannot be denicd 
that the schism has been productive of evil, not 
only to ourselves, but, by lessening the example 


and influence of the Society, to the community 


at large. 
Its effect upon the young has been to induce 
many to join the ranks of those who are opposed 


to our simple faith, while others, disgusted with | 


the controversy, ceased to take an interest in any 
religious organization. 

While we mournfully admit these facts, let us 
not be unprofitably discouraged, but rather en- 
courage the hope that the bitterness which 
formerly existed between the two parties, has 
been softened by the lapse of time, and the cessa- 
tion of exciting influences. 

The grave has closed over the earthly taber- 
nacles of most who were active in that eventful 


controversy ; and may we not conf 


dently believe 
that many, whose mistaken zeal for the Truth 


caused them tu misunderstand aad misjudge each 


We are now approaching the completion of 
the eleventh volume of this periodical, and many 
of our readers who have expressed a wish for the 
continuance of a work in which is furnished in- 
teresting religious and instructive reading, suit- 
able for Friends’ families, we have concluded to 
With this view we 
\are desirous of a more extended circulation 
amongst Friends and those professing with us. 
Scattered and isolated as many of our members 


continue the publication. 


are, the regular reception of the Intelligencer 
would be, as remarked by a correspondent thus 
| situated, “like the countenance of an old friend.” 
The present is deemed a suitable time to com- 
/mence subscriptions, and we solicit the aid of 
| Friends in procuring and forwarding names to 
the publisher, W. W. Moore, No. 100 South Sth 
St., Philadelphia. ‘To those now subscribing and 
| forwarding the price, the remaining numbers of 
‘this volume will be sent free of charge. 
| The terms fora single subscriber is two dellars 
| per year, or volume, and where clubs of three or 
more are formed, $1.67 each, or $5 for three, in 
Where the members of a 
| club reside at different post-offices, they will be 


all cases in advance. 


mailed accordingly to suit the convenience of sub- 
jseribers, Any individual who will reecive and 
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remit the price of six subscribers, will have one 
sent him gratis. 





We have received a communication from our 
friend KE. C., and intend to profit by his sugges- 
tions. His essay shall appear. 





Diep,—On the 25th of First mo., 1855, aged 45 
years, Bensuesa, wife of Aaron Mullin. The de- 
ceased was a member of Springborough Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in Warren county, Ohio; a 
diligent attender of meetings, and a valuable 
member of society; beloved in life, and la- 
mented in death by all who knew her, she leaves 
a numerous family of children motherless. 

, On the 14th of First month, in the 77th 
year of her age, ANNE Larrabee, an esteemed 
elder of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 








A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will 
be held on Fourth day evening next, the 14th 
inst., at half past seven o’clock. 

Jacosp M. Extis, Clerk. 

Philada., 2d mo. 10, 1855. 





Man was created a little lower than the angels, 
and it is his own fault that he is not very near 
as happy too. This world is plentifolly stored 
with every thing suited to the nature of his 
being, and borne on the wings of sacred con- 
templation, he may also partake of heavenly 
raptures. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

There is often much said by some of our el- 
der friends in regard to bearing a faithful testi- 
mony to the principles the Society believe them- 
selves called upon to support; and an allusion 
is sometimes made to their feelings of regret, in 
seeing that so many of the young have departed 
from that simplicity which ought to characterize 
the Society. Theydo not seem to take into con- 
sideration that the separation, which it is certain 
did not originate from the principles they profess, 
has had much to do in relation to the wide de- 
parture we hear mentioned by some of our se- 
niors. Indeed, it has had an unfavorable influ- 
ence over mankind at large, because the doctrine 
held up by themis of such a nature that, if 
lived in, it would keep from dividing and dispu- 





| 
| 


present and rising generation, to see the austerity 
and love of power all laid aside, which has un- 
happily crept in amongst Friends on both sides. 
The writer of this can look upon all with that 
charity “which thinketh no evil, which re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth,” and if both divisions would come to the 
principle they are professing, it would result in 
aunion, and bring back into the banqueting 
house, where the banner over them would be 
Love. Believing this is a subject that ought to 
claim our most serious consideration, let us see 
if there is not something for Friends to do in 
the matter. 

This exercise has lived with me so long, that 
to obtain a little relief I have been made willing 
to send the above remarks for insertion in the 
Friends’ Intelligencer. L. A. H. 

Ist mo. 8th, 1855. 


EXTRACT FROM PAST MERIDIAN. 


The fidelity of memory is doubtless more en- 
tire, for trusts committed to her in early life. 
She had, then, fewer objects to divide her atten- 
tion, and more room in her casket to arrange 
her accumulatlng stores. She attaches the high- 
est value to what was gained with trial, so that 
the axioms and precepts which were deepened by 
educatiou seldom escape her. There are some 
who propose the use of written memoranda, as 
an expedient for mental retention. Yet they 


| serve rather to nourish the sloth of memory, 


than to gird her for healthful action. Is it ne- 
cessary that she should fail with years, unless the 
action of disease impairs some of those organs 
through whose agency she has been accustomed 
to receive impressions? The women of our 
Aborigines were the keepers of the archives and 
legendary lore of their tribes. In extreme age 
their powers of recollection have been observed 
t» be permanent and vivid. I saw one of the 
Mohigan nation, who had numbered one hundred 
and seventeen years. ‘The skin upon her face 
and hands was rigid and mottled as the bark of 
a tree, and from her eyes light had long departed, 
yet within, the lamp of memory clearly burned. 
She spoke of the state of her people, in the far 
off days of her childhood, of the terror they felt 
at the powerful Mohawks, of the lineaments of 
different chieftains who bad bore sway, and of 


ting, or even doubting about what constitutes vi- | the spreading strength of the whites, who like a 


tal Christianity. 


But while there are two divi- | great oak tree overshadowed them. 


She graphi- 


sions in any society professing the same doctrine | cally narrated many circumstances of the visit of 
of man’s redemption and salvation, it is sufficient | her brother, Samson Occum to England of the 
evidence that they have departed from the doc- | kindness that was shown him there by the great 
trines they inculcate; and if that wisdom which j and good, the presents that were made him and 
is first pure, gentle, easy to be entreated, and | spoke especially of the books that he so proudly 
without partiality, was sought after, it would | brought back to his native shores. 


bring them tocether into one fold ; and do much 


I had also a valued friend who reached the 


towards exalting the various testimonies that | age of 101, whose memory was not confined to 


are held precious by many. 


What a beautiful example it would be, to the | thetic cognizance of passing events. 


the impression of early years, but took sympa- 
An amiable 
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temper kept awake his interest in all around, 
and prevented the hermetical sealing of what 
only concerned his own early and immediate | 
sphere. 

That infirmity of the retentive faculties is in- | 
separable from advanced age, seems the general | 
opinion. I would ask, if it is a condition of | 
mind exclusively confined to the old? I think 
I have known the blooming and vigorous to for- 
get many things. The young girl may forget to 
learn her lessons, and the graduate of college 
the lessons that he has learned. The philoso- | 
pher has been known to forget his own theories, 
and the eloquent statesman to pay his debts. It 
is not the exclusive provinee of grey hairs to for- | 
get attainments, resolutions, or promises. Con- 
sider what untiring efforts are made to strengthen 
the retentive powers of the young, stated lessons | 
through their whole scholastic period, daily re- | 
citation and repetition, conversation with teach- 
ers and fellow-pupils, deepening, riveting, in- | 
corporating knowledge with the very structure 
of the mind. Memory is thus mode a prompt | 
active servant. She is strong through exercise. 
She has no time toidle away. She is busy tinge- 
ing dreams, even wheu the body sleeps. But we 
who have been warned of her disposition to be- | 
come a deserter, should take a few preeautions to 
detain her. Perhaps we find her onthe old mouldy | 
corn, and neslect to give her a taste of the new | 
harvest. Cvgnizance of passing things, as well | 
as of recorded events, is essential to her health- 
ful condition. ‘The truth is, that Memory re- | 
quires more culture than the aged are inclined to 
give. They take it for granted she must decay, | 
and antedate the time. They release her from | 
service among the living present, and force her 
to look only backward, until the sinews of her 
neck are stiffened. One remedy for deepening 
what we do not wish to forget is to teach it to 
others. An auditory of little ones will usually 
hang around the old person that tells them 
stories. (Grave truths and sacred precepts may 
be thus enwrapped in “sugary narrative” with | 
a salutary and lasting influence. One aged per- 
son who had been in the habit of briefly uniting 
in a journal, from early life, found it profitable | 
in his nightly self-examination, to trace back the 
same day through many years, recalling the deal- 
ings of divine Providence with himself and others, 
and selecting some subject for the little descrip- 
tive entertainment his grand-children expected 
from him every morning. 

Should it be felt or feared that in spite of 
every precaution memory indeed grows inert to | 
intellectual gatherings, or to the routine of} 
daily events, that she records notas formerly the | 
dates of history, or the names of men, let the 
heart breathe upon her. Though her key may 
have been so long used, that some of its wards 
are worn, Love’s hand can turn it. Ieart 
memories are the most indellible. If memory 
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is weary, it is safe to sustain her on the arm of 
that blessed charity which embraces all mankind, 
The religion whose seat is in the affections, sur. 
vives when polemic fervor and theological subtle. 
ties fadein oblivion. If holy love thus keeps hope 
alive like living waters at its root, when its green 
leaves are crisp with frost, let us labor to strength- 
en that love towards God, and likewise toward 
this fleeting world, precious because it is His 
world, and His hand has placed us as pilgrims 


} in it.” 





Extracted from the Poetry of Plants. 
(Continued from page 733.) 


Trees and plants are also made serviceable, as 


_in the case of our first parents, for clothing : al- 


so, for example, cotton, so extensively cultivated 
by onr southern neighbors. There are some 
treex, indigenous to Asiaaud the West Indies, 
which produce cotton ; nankecn is also a fabric 
produced from a cotton tree, native to China. 
Cloth is said to be fabricated from the bark of a 
mulberry tree, by the South-Sea Islanders, which 
presents, after bleaching, a silky texture and 
very respectable appearance ; and it will be re- 


‘membered, the denizens of more refined com- 


munities are indebted to another species of this 
tree for some of their silken fabrics ; while we 
derive the bark used for tanning leather from 
the oak, the mimosa and other trees,—so that 
it will be seen that we stand indebted, not only 
for many internal comforts, but some external 


_ advantages also, to the scions of the forest ; and 


even when trees have served for utility and 


graceful decoration to the cottage or the land- 


scape, we cut them down for fuel, or convert 


‘them toa thousand other important uses in the 


construction of ships, houses, and the numerous 


arts of life. 


It will further be recollected that it is to the 


buried forest of a former and remote age, that 


we are indebted for the valuable resources of the 
coal mine. Says Dr. Buckland, “we are all 
brought into immediate connexion with the vege- 
tation that clothed the ancient earth, before one 
half of its actual surface had yet been formed. 
The trees of the primeval forests, have not, like 
modern trees undergone decay, yielding back 
their elements to soiland the atmosphere by which 


‘they had been nourished ; but, treasured up in 


subterranean store-houses, have been transformed 
into enduring beds of coal, which in these latter 
ages have become to man the sources of heat 
and light and wealth. We prepare our food, 
and maintain our forges and furnaces, and the 
power of our steam-engines, with the remains of 
plants of ancien: forms and extinct species, which 
were swept from the earth ere the formation of 
the transition state was completed. Our instru- 
ments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, 
and the countless machines which we construct 
by the infinitely varied applications of iron, are 
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derived from ore, for the most part coeval with, 
or more ancient than the fuel, by the aid of 
which we reduce ii to its metallie state, and ap- 
ly it to innumerable uses in the economy of hu- 
man life. Thus from wrecks of forests, that 
waved upon the surface of the primeval lands 
and from ferruginous mud that was lodged at the 
bottom of primeval waters, we derive our chief 
supplies of coal and iron, these two fundamental 
elements of art and industry, which contribute 
more than other mineral productions of earth, to 
increase the riches, and multiply the comforts, 
and ameliorate tue condition of mankind.” 
We might refer also to the several oils and 


der with the trephine saw, the antiquity of some 
is, it has been conjectured, coeval with the Mo- 
saic Cosmogony. Three kinds of trees afford 
wonderful instances of this apparently antedi- 
luvian date; the Gum-dragon-tree, of which 
there are specimens in Kew gardens,—the A pe’s- 
bread tree of the tropic, whose trunk measures 
sometimes from 80 to 90 feet in circumference ; 
and a species of Cypress, a specimen of which 
is said to be existing in a church-yard near Oux- 
aca, Mexico, the trunk of whichis 93 feet round, 
and another at Chapultepec 117 feet in girt. 
This latter was observed as a tree of wondrous 


( . . ° . 
| magnitude by the Spanish conquerors, and is af- 


gases which are exuded from living trees, as/| firmed by M. de Candolle, ‘to go back certainly 
well as the various kinds of timber they pro- | to the present state of the world, an epoch,” 
duce; but our limits forbid. There are, how- | he says “of which it is the most indisputable 
ever, other substances important to the arts of|monument.’’ There is said to be a singular 
life, of which, without trees, we should be desti-| tree in Perthshire, called the Fortingal, the 
tute; one of the most remarkable is the bark of| trunk of which is a mere shell, and forms 
the cork-tree,—the barking of which takes place |an arch through which Highland funerals 
every ten years, while its age often extends to| pass: it is supposed to have existed from the 
200 years. The olive-tree, again, furnishes a} commencement of the Christian era, and may 
luxury both of the table and the toilette, as well} yet survive for centuries to come. Of the 
as another material for artificial light. Shep-| cedars of Lebanon, which Lamartine visited in 
herd, in his work on trees, to which we have| 1832, he thus writes: “ They are the most re- 
been already indebted for many interesting facts, | nowned of natural monuments; the Arabs 
speaks of an ancient and entirely hollow speci-| highly venerate them, and say that they under- 
men of this tree, that has produced no less than | stand the changes of the seasons, spreading or 


240 quarts of oil a year. ‘The India-rubber tree | contracting their boughs, as the snow is about to 
affords a product capable of such various and | fall or to melt. They could not otherwise sus- 
still multiplying use, that to be cut off from this | tain the immense weight of snow, which would 
article of commerce would now be a serious loss | collect upon their massy foliage.”” Southey thus 
to the accommodations of civilized life. The| refers to this fact : 

caoutchoue tree, it seems, must yield up some of | “ Their broad, round spreading branches, when they felt 


its honors to one of more recent discovery—the| on™?" one +s acrammatoen ee 
gutta-percha of Singaporeand Borneo. Anoth-! ,, The most wonderful tree on record, is the 
; Chestnut upon Mount Etna, although, according 
to recent accounts, it has lost much of its origi- 
nal dignity. It is described by travellers as 
| having the appearance of five distinct trees, cover- 
_ing an area of 240 feet in diameter; from close 
examination there are believed to be the evi- 
| dences of these trunks having originally sprnng 
from one source, and the opinion is fortified by 
the indications in an ancient map of Sicily, fully 
| corroborating its dimensions. 

The vast antiquities of these stately trees is 
unquestioned, and they are regarded with a feel- 
ing of religious veneration. 

(To be continued.) 


er latent benefit derived from trees, deserves no- | 
tice. We refer to the purificative influence of 
their foliage upon the atmosphere, for it is the 
leaves of plants and trees that act upon the air 
like human lungs, by absorbing carbon and evol- 
ving vital air for animal respiration. Air, it is 
known, passes from the human lungs charged 
with a large quantity of carbonic gas, but the 
wisdom of Omnipotence, by fitting this delete- 
rious gas to the wants of the vegetable king- 
dom, has converted it into a most useful adjunct 
in the economy of creation, for it is returned in- 
to the atmosphere in the form of oxygen, or vi- 
tal air. Thus, unsuspected, and unheeded by | 
us, the innumerable leaves of our forest and ar- 
bor trees form a vast summer laboratory of vital 
air, which contributes, to an incalculable extent,| The editor of the Farmers’ Friend gives the 
to the support and health of animal existence. | following account of an exploration of a cave, 
Some remarkable instances might be cited of the | about two miles south of Union, Monroe County. 
extreme longevity of trees, which would doubt- | Along the sides of this cave, we observed large 
less prove no less interesting. The age of most | and beautiful rocks, clustered together, resembling 
trees: may be computed by the number of con- | icicles, having doubtless been formed by accumu- 
centric rings in the trunk—each zone denoting lating a slimy substance which oozes from the 
4 year: estimated by this process, which can be | massive arch above, and afterwards petrifies. A 
done on a standing tree, by extracting a cylin- | little farther on, we found a large substance in 
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the shape of a tree stump, which, although of less; by quoting the beginning of the Lord’s Prayer, 
importance, is deserving notice. About five | as translated into Anglo-Saxon, A. D., 700. It 
hun !ved yards from the entrance, our company | runs: “ Fader wren thir arth in heofnum sie 
came toa beautiful and romantic spot, where | gehalgud noma thin,” and even the most un. 


our ears were greeted with the roaring of waters, 
which made us feel quite sublime, and indeed, 
judging from their expressions and sentimental 
remarks, some of our friends felt poetic. A 
large creek passes immediately through a portion 
of the cave, which adds considerably to its inter- 
est. In another direction, nature has formed a 
spacious room, which is called by visitors “ the 
chamber.” Here we found the initials of the 
names of visiters, inscribed upon the walls per- 
haps many years ago. We also observed a 
large substance in the shape of a bell, and upon 
sounding it, found that it had an excellent tone. 
But the most interesting of all that is to be seen 
in this cave is its never failing spring, the water 


‘lettered can recognize the strong resemblance to 
ithe same prayer as it reads at present in our 
tongue. Six hundred and fifty years afterwards, 
‘or A. D., 1840, the opening words of the prayer 
were even more like what they are now, as for 
example, ‘ Vadre oure that art ine heucnesy 
halzed by thi name,” and if the spelling was mo- 
dernized the resemblance would be even more 
striking. Again, in Alfred’s reign, A. D., 875, 
that monarch prefaces a book as follows: “ Al- 
| fred kuning wes wealhstod thisse bee,” in which 
‘all is easily recognized except “ wealhstod,” 
| which meaus translator, the phrase reading, “ Al- 
fred, king, was translator of this book.’ And 
somewhat later, in the reign of Canute, @ monk 


of which is pure and refreshing. | writes, ‘Ic Aelfric, munne and maesse preost,” 
|in which it is quite easy to recognize, “1, Alfric, 
| monk and mass-priest.”’ 


CHANGES IN OUR LANGUAGE. | We come now to the Norman Conguest. In 


The English language is well known to be of | the reign of Stephen, A. D., 1175, a coccmnporary 
a mixed origin. The Jutes, the Angles, the | chronicle opens a chapter thus MH Tha was 
Danes, the Normans, and before them, the origi- | Engle-land Suithetodeled,” (then was England 
nal Celts of Great Britaiu contributed, in vari- | very much divided,) “Summe holden mid te 
ous proportions, to make it what it was. Just as_ King, and summe mid te Emprice,” (some hold. 
the geologist, in digging down through an ancient | ing by the King, and some by the Enipress;) 
sea beach, comes successively to layers more and | aud all is quite intelligible except the words we 
more primeval, and is able to determine each | have italicised. After this, the language began 
strata’s formation, so, in analyzing the language | rapidly to assume its present shape. Gower and 
as it existed at different periods, we discover how | Chaucer, among pocts, and Wickliffe, among 
much each of these elements entered into its com- | Prose writers, gave in the two succeeding cen 
position. We see how the Saxon conquest, turies a standard character to whatever they 
amounting, as it did, almost to an extirpation of | wrote, and so perpetuated the main features of 
the Britons, abolished the Celtic tongue almost | the tongue. Piers, the Ploughman, who com- 
entirely, fragments of it only surviving in the | posed, A. D., 1362, wrote, almost in the words 
names of mountains, rivers and headlands. We) that an unlettered man might now employ—“ In 
observe, with the Danish irruptions, the intro-| Somer Season, when set was the Sunne. 


duction of Scandinavian phrases, especially on 
the eastern coasts, where the piratical descents 
were most frequent and permanent. We trace, 
subsequently, the struggle going on between the 
Anglo Saxon, which was spoken by the people, 
and the Norman French which became the lan- 
guage of knights, gentlemen and nobles, after the 
invasion under the Conqueror. Finally, we dis- 
cern the formation of the modern English as the 
results of this conflict of tongues, a language to 
which the Anglo-Saxon contributes three 
quarters, while the Norman French, the Danish, 
and others, yield, together, but a quarter. 

This preponderance of the Anglo Saxon ele- 
ment renders the language, as written so far 
back as a thousand years ago, even, far more in- 
telligible than is generally supposed. And the 
reason is, that nearly all the words relating to 
the every-day realities of life remain substantially, 
now, what they were before the landing of 
William of Normandy.. This will be best shown 


| Twenty years after, Wickliffe, in his Bible, trans- 

lated the last chapter of Luke as follows :-—“ But 
‘in o day of the wakeful eerli thei camen to the 
| grave, and broughten swete smelling spice that 
‘thei hadden arrayed. And thei founden the 

stoon turnyd away fro the grave,” &c.; and if we 
allow for the difference in spelling and termina- 
| tions, we have the very trantlation now in com- 
| mon use. 


| From the time of the Reformation, which gave 


such an impetus to popular reading, by compel- 
ling the Reformers to print tracts for the common 
| people, the language has undergone comparatively 
‘little alteration. The translation of the Bible in 
the time of James the First, and the fact that 
| this translation is still the book most universally 
| read, did much to render the language, in 18 
then shape, permanent. Whoever would write 
well, at least for tke people, should study the 
idioms, style and choice of words in that trans- 
lation. — Ledger. 
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yer, ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. All my springs of joy in thee: 

It Why hast thou forsaken me? Thou art worthy, Lord, of praise ; 
sie Often, Lord, has been my plea; Marvellous are all thy ways. 
un. Thou hast heard the feeble cry, Rahway, N. J-) 12th mo., 1854. S. A. 

‘¢ Save, | perish—hear, I die.” assim 
to I know thy watchmen on the wall, 
yur ] wait their answer, hear their call; HIDDEN LIGHT. 
ds, They do not hold their peace by day, I much mistrust the voice 
ver Nor go they with the night away. That says all hearts are cold ; 
ee Thy endless power in all 1 own; That mere self-interest reigns, 
.) O hear the weakest, feeble moan! And all is bought and sold. 

) Let me not languish nor repine, - 
10- Still let me feel that Iam ‘bins. I — ge the man sd eg 
Wre The vale of Achor is the door, "k hes t er ke edie ei 
) I have tried it o’er and o’er ; The oa fil ential if 
iL Where is my refuge ?—where my trust ? : id 

F Is it in aught that’s formed of dust ? Yes! if you say, the fount % 
ch No, my Maker, ’tis ix Thee— Is seal’d and dry, I know y 
: Want and weakness dwell with me. It needs a wiser hand i” 
i]. The darkest soul thou canst illume; To make the waters flow. | oa 
nd Thou canst make the desert bloom; If y vould still ! i 

Thou canst make the barren field -_ it lif —s f 
ok Like the cultured vineyard yield. ts — sale i all, til 
EP When I shall see the earth arise S ase'e dessen bend ty 
) . : Will answer to your cal] i’ 
ic, And spurn the mandate of the skies, ’ > 3 

And bear, without thy early rain, But when the Lord was gone, is 

Its wonted stores of fruit and grain, The Lord who came to save, thd 
In Then may I claim, without thy power, Two Angels, fair and bright, { 4 
ry : oi a a a Sat watching by the grave. aH 
- And bear to live, and dare to die ' 4 ; i, 
- Without a prayer to thee on high. And from that blessed hour, fy 
ud When | shall see the planets run, . ith cor eeeneeeee —— ti 
te Without allegiance to the sun, aa nr — Good 4 
l. Then may I cease to sound the cry, a #4 
. ‘¢ A Saviour, or alas | die.” The spell to bring it forth ? / 
u Though all around me should declare With lowly, gentle mind, iW 
e That thou no mercy hast to spare, With patient love and trust, " 
0 That thy pure gospel’s power to aid Go seek—and ye shall find. te 
d Has passed but centuries since ’twas made; Household Words. ry 
g That all thy love a book contains, ae 4 
. Nor other door of hope remains ; THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN gH 

[, though alone, would rise and say, 7 = = at 
Y My God and Father! there’s a way, To understand the philosophy of this beauti- MW 
f Though to the world it be unknown, ful and often sublime phenomenon, so often wit- tf 
c Which leads to Zion and thy throne. aed eines the eres ti f the a Jd d oi 
3 No book can all thy love comprise, nessea ince tne creation - 1€ World, and s0 Co 
| ’Tis written in the boundless skies ; essential to the very existence of plants and al 
: It to devouring flames were cast animals, a few facts derived from observation and eI 

Thy written mercies of the past, ; a long train of expcriments, must be remem- Vy 
\- Thy power would be untouched, and still ber ll acai 1 
t The mighty void that power would fill; “ee aii + 
Though man a thousand peans raise, ; 1. Were the atmosphere everywhere at all ii 

Yet silence is thy better praise; times of a uniform temperature, we should never i} 
: If human tongue may ever claim have rain, or hail, or snow. The water absorbed * 
: he accent of thy holy name, by it in evaporation from the sea and the carth’s is 
p It must receive the power and tone fi ld de 2 tn an impercentible t vo 
; From thy great mercy, Lord, alone. surface, wou a 1n an imp¢ rec puuble vapor, if 
| Honor far more is paid to Thee, or cease to be absorbed by the air when it was i 
F In the sweet humming of the bee, once fully saturated. ef 

a in the temples proud that rise 2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere, GH 
Q Thou 2, show against the skies. and consequently its capacity to retain humidity 

ou art lifted up, and high, ; ; : = 

. Yet, descending, hear’st the ery is proportionately greater in warm than cold air. 
Prompted by a sense of wo, 3. The air near the surface o° the earth is i 
y Which the chastened heart may know; warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. tig 
Calls in secret—calls sincere, ; The higher we ascend from the earth the colder bi 
Speaks in sorrow—speaks in fear. Sed the ot | ian Oo sual bi 

Thou canst make redemption sure ; we ind the a mosp ere. 2 ence the perpe aa fa 
Thou canst happiness secure ; snow on very high mountains in the hottest eli- He 
i Thou art all in all to thine, mate. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


More than any golden mine ; 

More than light, and more than food ; 
More than any earthly good ; 

More than wisdom; more than lore; 
More than volumes have in store. 


Hence, O, Father! let me see 


Now, when, from continued evaportion, the 
air is highly saturated with vapor, though it be 
invisible and the sky cloudless, if its temperature 
is suddenly reduced by cold currents descending 
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from above, or rushing from a higher to a lower |has bound itself to furnish proper connections 
latitude, or by the motion of saturated air to a | with the Governments on the continent and Great 
cooler latitude, its capacity to retain moisture is | Britain. Consequently it will not be neccssar 
diminished, clouds are formed, and the result is | to run a cable from the Faroe Isles to the Shet. 
rain. Air condenses as it cools, and, like a| lands, Orkneys and to North Scotland. Treaties 
sponge filled with water and compressed, pours | with the Emperor of Russia contemplate the ex. 
out the water which its diminished capacity can-| tension of the line from Stockholm, in Sweden, 
not hold. How singular, yet how simple, the} to St. Petersburg, across, or along, the coast of 
philosophy of rain? What but Omniscience| Finland. By the construction of this section 
could have devised such an admirable arrange-| America will be able to transmit intelligence di- 
ment fur watering the earth ? rect to Russia, and thus establish most intimate 
relations between the subjects of the Czar and 
the people of the United States. 
Leaving St. Petersburg, Mr. Shaffner, proposes 
We announced, several months since, the de-| to run his line to Moscow, or connect at the latter 
parture of Tal. P. Shaffner, Esq, the editor of | place with the imperial lines already in operation 
The American Telegraphic Magazine, for |—thence to Kazan across the Ural Mountain, 
Kurope, to make arrangements for the construe-|into Asia, passing through Orusk, Kolivan, 
tion of a telegraph around the world. He has} Kausk, Oudinsk to Irkoutsk, near Lake Baikal. 
recently returned from his expedition, the results | This is near the great tea country in Chinese 
of which possess more than ordinary interest. | Tartary, whence the Russian tea is brought over. 
We learn from Mr. Shaffner that his recent | ]andon wagons. The trade in this tea, which is 
tour in Europe was undertaken for the purpose, , said to be the best in the world, is very large, 
first, of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the | and the telegraph, it is supposed, will tend to in- 
different modes of telegraphing and constrneting | crease it materially. 
lines in the old world; secondly, to negotiate} From Irkoutsk it is intended to run the line 
with the Danish Government for the exclusive | to the sea of Ochotsk, either north to Yokoutsk, 
right to lay a line over Greenland, Iceland, the | or south with the Amour River, and thence along 
Faroe Isles and Denmark, for the term of one | the coast of the Sea of Ochotsk to Iamsk, and 
hundred years ; thirdly for the acquisition of | across the Gulf to Cape Utkoloka, Kamtschatka, 
similar rights over Norway, Sweden and Russia. | and thence along the Aluetian Isles to Aliaska 
With these aud other rights, which he proposed | Peninsula or Cooke’s Inlet, in North America. 
to himself to secure, the success of this plan to | From this point the line will be run along the 
girdle the world with the electric telegrapt no | Pacific Coast to Oregon, and south to San 
longer appears visionary or impracticable. Francisco, California. This range is entirely 
The rout of his proposed line is as follows : south of the latitude of St. Petersburg, and, in 
Starting from the coast of Labrador, the width | fact, the line ean be carried around by the Behr- 
of the sea to Greenland is about five hundred | ing Straits, and be south of the Arctic Circle. 
miles. From the point of landing, the line is to} From San Francisco Mr. Shaffaer proposes to 
extend underground around Cape Farewell to a| run the line along the best 1oute to the Salt Lake, 
point on the east coast of Greenland, favorable | and thence to the western boundary of Missouri, 
for a submarine connection with Iceland. A | where it will intersect the existing section of the 
subterranean line across to the eastern coast of | California line, built by him a few years ago. 
that island will connect with a submarine wire | Joining the great lines in America, the earth will 
running to the Faroe Isles, and thence to Norway, | be girdled with one continuous and unbroken 
landing at or in the vincity of Bergen. Mr. | flame of electric light. 
Shaffaer informs us that the land and climate of | In the ocean or submarine department, of the 
Greenland and the isles are well and even better great work, Mr. Shaffner has associated with 
adapted to the construction of the telegraph than | him Mr. John W. Brett, who has been the pro- 
those of the United States. Greenland abounds | jector and successful constructor of the vast 
with mineral wealth, and he thinks the telegraph | ranges of submarine and subterranean lines of 
will tend to develop the unappreciated resources | the old world. 
of that country. By this route there will be no 
submarine section of more than five hundred 
miles, and the loss or failure of one section will 
not destroy the others. In a line direct from 
Irelazd to Newfoundland the failure of any part 


occasions a loss of the whole. many not so civilized, for as soon as possible 
After landimg on the coast of Norway it is in- | after the completion of the main trunk, branch 

tended to run the line to Christiana, the capital | lines will be extended to Japan, Pekin, Nankio, 

of Norway, and from thence branches to Copen- | Canton and other cities of China. 

hagen and Stockholm. The Danish Government! We are informed by Mr. Shaffner, that he ex- 


SHAFENER’S WORLD-GIRDLE TELEGRAPH. 





The consummation of this great enterprise 
will be productive of consequences which the 
human imagination strives in vain to realize. It 
will enable us to commanicate daily with every 
civilized nation on the face of the globe, and 
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pects but little trouble in maintaining the line | and fell off, teaching us a useful lesson to study 
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through Russia in Europe, in Asia, or America. | the seasons more carefully for the future. 
The roads are good and well improved—the| The cinnamon-tree also promises well, and 
climate is most favorabie for the enterprise, and, | may become valuable here as an article of com- 
with the aid of the Emperor, he thinks there| merce. From one small plant, introduced to 
will be no formidable hinderance. he military | Beulah 1850-51, we have now some healthy 
system is very perfect throughout the Empire, | young plants raised, and many morein progress of 
and will constitute an ample guarantee against | propagation: and the original plant, notwithstand- 
aby troubles which telegraphic seience cannot | ing the cutting and hacking which it has had in 


provide against. 

In the negotiations of Mr. Shaffoer in Europe | 
he has been singularly fortunate, and his efforts 
have been crowned with flattering success. De- 
pending upon his energy, he has suceeeded where 
the most skilful diplomats might have failed. 
He informs us that he had one great element of 
strength ; that was, he was an American. His 
Majesty the King of Denmark intimated to him 
that he would not have considered the proposi- | 
tion had it come from a citizen of any other 
nation; but he informed Mr. Shaffner that he | 


granted the patents under the belicf that there | 


were no obstacles in nature that could be a 


. . . . . | 
barrier against the genius and enterprise of his | 


countrymen.— Evening Post, 5th. 


REPORT OF THE BEULAH MODEL PLANTATION. 


There are now about five thousand coffee plants | 
in the plantation, the oldest of which namely, | 


those planted out in 1850-51, are some of them 


lot of plants five feet. 


The young plants now growing from the seed | 


sown toward the end of the year are so numerous 
and so promising, that they will probably, at the 
very lowest estimate, furnish five thousand addi- 





tional healthy plants, and it is therefore, fairly 


our putting down its branches for layers for 
young plants, is now a beautiful shrub eight feet 
in height. 

The mango also promises well. In 1850-51, 
a young plant was introduced, about one foot in 
height. It is now a splendid tree, upwards of 
twelve fect in height, affording me a grateful 
shade from the burning rays of the noon-day 
sun, while in the act of preparing this report ; 
and we have eleven healthy young plants raised 
from it; hence we have now twelve mango-plants 
in the plantation. 

The olives also grow most luxuriantly. The 
were about a foot high in 1851 ; and the largest 
of them are now upward of ten feet in height. 


| At present, however, they have not produced 


any blossoms and fruit. 

The lads in the plantation, I rejoice to say, 
continue to show an ordinary willing industry, and 
are steadily advancing in the acquirement of that 
practical knowledge which the work of the plan- 


; | tation is ealeulated to impart. 
seven feet high, and the average height of that | 


These lads are, as stated in the school statis- 
tics for Beulah, twenty-eight in number, that is, 
down to December 31st ; but during this current 


| quarter there has been an increase above that 
inumber. They now number thirty-two; and 
| more are applying for admission, willingly offering 


to work part of the day in the plantation for 


presumed, that at the end of this year, (1854) | food and clothing, that they may learn the use- 


the plantation will contain, ten thousand flourish- 
ing young coffee-trees, which I think the com- 
mitte will agree with me in pronouncing as a 
grand result of four years weak and timid opera- 
tions, with the scanty means which we have been 
able to apply to this important department of the 
great work of civilization. 


plants. Thirty of the most forward plants, three 
years old, bore a crop in January and February 
of several hundred bunches. These plants were 
pruned again at the latter end of March, just at 
the time of the irruption of the Ashantis; and 
in the following July they were again loaded 
with about six hundred bunches of grapes, many 
of which were fine and large. But-we had, by 
pruning them in March, thrown the crop into a 
state requiring sun to ripen them, just at the 
time of the foggy season, after the heavy rains of 
May and June; and the strong rays of the sun, 
the great desideratum in ripening fruit, being 
with held from the crop by this season of the 
year, instead of ripening, the fruit became rotten 





ful agricultural knowledge there taught, and at the 
same time finish up their education in the school 
during the other part of the day. 

Thus the plantation and its advantages are 
becoming popular among the native lads, and 
meet the case of many a poor youth, who would 


| otherwise be wandering and idling about, half 
phages . 
The vines are now increased to twelve hundred | 


educated, and a prey to every evil and pernicious 
influence which abounds in the unhealthy state 
of civilization which exists around us. And 
thus this work, commenced in much weakne-s, 
and with many hard struggles to keep it in pro- 
gress, promises, in addition to the farnishing of 
local funds,to become an important moral outwork 
to our schools, and the hand-maid to that pure 
Christianity which, by God’s mercy, has been 
established in this country. 

The Rev. Thomas B. Freeman writer of the 
above report, is well known by the accounts of 
his two missionary visits to Ashantee. He is a 
Wesleyan missionary ; a man of good education ; 
of African descent, but, it is believed, a native 
of the West Indies. 
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FRIENDS’ 


From the Literary Gazette. 
BABYLON.—TOWER OF BABEL. 


The French government, two or three years 
ago, sent three gentlemen to make scientific and 
artistic researches in Media, Mesopotamia, and 
Babylonia. ne of them, M. Jules Oppert, has 
just returned to Paris, and it appears, from his 
report, that he and his colleagues thought it ad- 
visable to begin by confining themselves to the 
exploration of ancient Babylon. 
one of immense difficulty, and it was enhanced 
by the excessive heat of the sun, by privations 
of all kinds, and by the incessant hostility of the 
Arabs. After a while M. Oppert’s two col- 
leacues fell ill, so that all the labors of the ex- 
pedition devolved on him. He first of all made 
excavations of the ruins of the famous suspended 
gardens of Babylon, which are now known by 


the name of the Hall of Amran-ibn-Ali; and he | 
obtained in them a number of curious architec: | 


tural and other objects, which are destined to be 
placed in the Louvre at Paris, and which will be 
described hereafter. He next, in obedience’to 
the special orders of his government, took mea- 
sures for ascertaining the precise extent of Baby- 
lon—a matier which the reader is aware has 
always been open to controversy. He has suc- 


| gardens, 


This task was | 


ceeded in making a series of minute surveys, | 


and in drawing up detailed plans of the immense | 


city. His opinion is, that even the largest cal- 
culations as to its vast extent, are not exaggerated, 
and he puts down that extent at the astounding 
figure of 500 square kilometres, French measure 


(the square kilometre is 1196 square yards.) | 


This is very nearly cighteen times the size of 
Paris. 
enormous area was occupied, or anything like it; 
it comprised within the walls huge tracts of cul- 


tivated lands and gardens, for supplying the | 
population with foo lin the event ofa siege. M. | 
Oppert has discovered the Babylonian and | 


Assyrian measures, and by means of them has 
ascertained exactly what part of the city was in- 
habited, and what part was in fields and gardens. 
On the limits of the town, properly so called, 
stands at present the flourishing town of Hillah. 


But of course he does not say that this | the Fourth month next. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


y In the collection of curiosities which 
M. Oppert has brought away with him, isa vase, 
which he declares to date from the time of one of 
the Chaldean sovereigns named Narambel, that is, 
somewhere about one thousand six hundred years 
before Jesus Christ ; also a number of copies of 
cuneiform inscriptions which he has every reason 
to believe that he will be able to decipher. 


He that heareth his own faults with patience, 
can reprove another with boldness. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

F.our anp Meat.—Flour is firmly held, but 
, there is very little doing. There is some inquiry 
| for shipment, at $8 75 a $9.00. Small sales for 
home cousumpiion within the range of $875 a $9 12 
for good brands, and extra at $9 25 a $10 00. Rye 
Flour is duil, at $6 00 per barrel, and Corn meal at 
34 50. 

Grain.—The market is nearly bare of Wheat, 
and very little coming in. Sales of prime red at 
$2 12a $213 per bushel. Sales of white at $2 22 
in store. Small sales of Rye are making at $1 22. 


Corn is steady; sales of new yellow at 93c, and 
at 95c afloat. Last sales of Delaware Oats at 5le. 


N APPRENTICE WANTED to the Drug and 
t[\ Apothecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 
N.W. cor. Third and Spruce. 


‘UPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
| 4.) WANTED.—The Springdale Boarding School As- 
sociation of Friends, within the limits of Fairfax Quar- 
tecly meeting, Loudoun county, Va., wish to engage 
the services of two Friends as superintendents, to take 
charge of the institution in the Seventh month next, 
and a teacher of each sex, to enter upon their duties in 
This schoo] has been estab- 
| lished under a concern to promote the guarded edu- 
cation of Friends’ children, consistently with our 
principles, and is now under the charge of SM. 
Janney, who, at the request of the Association, has 
agreed to remain one term. 

The accommodations are sufficient for about twenty 
pupils of each sex, and applications have been made 
for many more than could be admitted. 

Thebuildings are good, and there are 17 acres of im- 


2d mo. 3, 1855. 


| proved land, with an orchard and a very productive 
| garden. 


The property can be had on the most liberal 
terms, by a competent person who will engage to 


This town, situated on the banks of the Euphra ceiies cae gnamaedh nanan saeeeee 
, situate > bank: 2 - 


mittee; or if preferred, superintendents and teachers 


tes, is built with bricks from the ruins, aud many | will be engaged separately by the Association. 


of the household utensils, and personal ornaments 
of its inhabitants are taken from them also. Be- 
yond this town is the vast fortress, strengthened 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and in the midst of it is the 


royal palace—itself almost as large as a town. | 


M. Oppert says, that he was also able to distin- 


guish the ruins of the famous Tower of Babel— | 


they are most imposing, and stand on a site 
formerly called Borsippa, or the Tower of Lan- 
guages. The royal town, situated on the two 
banks of the Euphrates, covers a space of nearly 
seven square kilometres, and contains most inter- 
esting ruins. Amongst them are those of the 


' 


| 
' 


0G™ As persons properly qualified and willing to 
accept such a situation, sometimes feel a delicacy in 
making application, it is requested that any person 


| who may know of Friends suitable for these stations 


would inform us by mail, in order that we may be 
placed in correspondence with them. 
B. HaLtoweELt, Alexandria, Va. 
S. M. Janney, Purcelville, Loudoun Co., Va. 
Cuavkiey Gituincuam, Alexandria, Va. 





}» A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
11, MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 


constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
| lumber. 


Reep A. WiLirams, 
Joseen J. WittraMs, 
Frankiin SHOEMAKER: 


ws 


11th mo. 16—6m. 


royal palace, the fortress, and the suspended’ Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





